THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
Their ideal was the Renaissance ideal of the whole
man, whose aspiration it is to make the most of every
advantage, intellectual and sensual, that life has tot>ffer.
In practice, of course, this ideal was not so broad as
it sounds. The Whigs could not escape the limitations
imposed by the splendour of their circumstances. Like
all aristocrats they tended to be amateurs. When life
is so free and so pleasant, a man is not likely to endure
the drudgery necessary to make himself really expert
in any one thing. Even in those affairs of state which
took up most of the Whigs' time, they troubled little
with the dry details of economic theory or adminis-
trative practice. Politics to them meant first of all
personalities, and secondly general principles. And
general principles to them were an occasion for
expression rather than thought. They did not dream of
questioning the fundamental canons of Whig ortho-
doxy. All believed in ordered liberty, low taxation
and the enclosure of land; all disbelieved in despotism
. and democracy. Their only concern was to restate
these indisputable truths in a fresh and effective
fashion.
Again, their taste was a little philistine. Aristocratic
taste nearly always is. Those whose ordinary course of
life is splendid and satisfying, find it hard to recognize
the deeper value of the exercises of die solitary imagin-
ation; art to them is not the fulfilment of the soul, but
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